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TO YOU. 


Dear READER :—We would make Tue Crr- 
CULAR more vital and sympathetic. 

We wish to come near to you, and, as it 
were, talk with you face to face. We would 
take an interest in your affairs and touch your 
heart. 

The cold, formal style of the editorial world 
does not suit us. We are not ambitious of the 
dignity and imposing air of an oracle. When 
we speak, the dogs may bark for aught we care. 
Words, to be worth anything, must have the 
blood of human life in them—must be charged 
with the magnetism of hearts. And words 
from loving hearts are simple and free. 

A newspaper, it seems to us, should be a 
medium of familiar conversation and inter- 
change between the editor and reader, and be- 
tween reader and reader. Men and women 
live too far apart. A newspaper should bring 
them together. It should introduce heart to 
heart, and bear winged words of truth, love, 
joy, wit and humor. It should bring the think- 
er and doer, the professor of science and the 
lover of beauty, the artist and the critic, the 
poet and the musician, man and woman, to- 
gether, and let their minds and hearts flow and 
reflow upon each other through its columns. 

Do not be surprised, therefore, if in the fu- 
ture we address you ina more familiar way 
tlian formerly. 

Since we have been thinking of this matter, 
and studying how in new ways to interest you, 
the mail has brought us from Oneida the fol- 
lowing happy word in point: 

YOU AND I. 

“Some German philosopher, I believe, divides 
the universe into the “Me” and the “ Not Me.” 
Whether this is a good classification of things in 
general, or not, in social intercourse a discrimin- 
ation somewhat like that seems necessary. So- 
ciety, thousand-headed as it is, resolves at last 
into the simple category of you and J, And 
here is the possibility of free thought and speech 
among us. I can talk readily with my friend, 
cozily seated in the chimney corner; why can- 
not I do so with the same ease and satisfaction 
in a large meeting? Why is conversation in a 
mixed assembly often strangled into silence or 
corrupted into preaching? Because we are at 


first oppressed by a sense of numbers ; the load | 
of a multitude weighs down the pulse of thought 
and expression. But let some one, by a happy 
word, strike a sympathetic vibration through the 
assembly, fusing thought and feeling into unity, 
and immediately all tongues are loosed, and the 
flame of enthusiasm leaps up with a fire propor- 
tioned to the numbers present. The compound 
unit then reacts upon your conversational free- 
dom with a power immensely greater than that 
of the fireside unit. It isa talk between “you 
and I”—with the you greatly aggregated and re- 
inforced. We intend to make practical use of 
this philosophy by cultivating the “ you and I” 
conception in our meetings, reducing numbers 
to that simple conversational duality. Cannot 
you do the same in your Editorial Chair? Let 
us readers be the cozy “ you” to your friendly 
eye, and see what will come of it.” 
To all of which we give our editorial Amen. 
But, dear reader, will you beat time with us ? 
Conversation is a rhythmical affair—a recipro- 
cal motion. If our thought vibrates to you, 
will you respond? It will not do to let the 
editorial “‘ we’ do all the talking. Thatis the 
way the business is done now mostly, and it is 
apt to be a pretty dull affair, especially when 
the “‘ we” spins out long discourses. ‘There 
are four or five thousand of you to one of us. 
And in such an assembly there must be some 
good talkers. 
Perhaps some distant reader will say : 
Reader.—I like your plan; but do not see 
clearly how I can co-operate with you. IfI 
could sit by your side occasionally in that other 
chair in the sanctum, I think I should feel free 
with you and tell you many things that are in 
my heart. But there is much outward dis- 
tance between us, however near together our 
spirits may be. 
Editor.—Yes. But that distance is not a 
serious obstacle. Our hearts over-leap it.— 
Our words may too. I talk to you from the 
end of my pen. The mail carries my thoughts 
to you. It can bring yours to me. 
Reader.—But writing letters is quite a seri- 
ous affair with me. I’m afraid Ishould be too 
prosy if I should attempt that. 
Editor.—Don’t try to be serious or formal. 
If you put on a long face I shall not want to 
hear you. The greatest bores generally have 
long faces, and try to be very pious. I believe 
in cheerfulness and joy, laughter and pleasant 
humor. 
Reader.—But don’t you believe in treating 
serious things scriously ? 
Editor.—Certainly. But attention to the 
truth should be the brightest and most joyous 
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doing a very serious thing. Yet he did it with 


|“ gladness,” and “danced before the Lord 


with all his might.””, Why should we not study 
the deepest subjects, and utter our most seri- 
ous thoughts with the spirit of song and danc- 
ing in our hearts ? : 
Reader.—That is good: but I am afraid 
some of your readers think that you are de- 
parting too far from the old ways. You don’t 
have so much religious matter in the paper as 
formerly. 

Editor. —There is a good spirit in it, is there 
not ? 

Reader.—Yes, I like the spirit of the paper. 
Editor.—Well, that is the main thing. It 
is with the paper as it is with men and women 
—it is more important that they be mediums of 
a good spirit, than it is that they do great 
things. Being is better than doing. At the 
same time all earnest men and women who are 
mediums of a good spirit, will sooner or later 
grow into all good achievement, and manifest 
the highest results of genius and inspiration. 
I expect Tue CrrcuLar will grow in this 
way. But Lhave talked long enough this 
morning, and must now turn to other editorial 
work. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 
\ HOEVER would understand the truc 


relations of the North and South, and 
the basis of Northern supremacy—or that 
-which constitutes the North the male member 
in the great national duality—must study their 
religious history. Further, in the religious 
history of the North, New England should be 
first studied. The North has been spiritually 
a duality, of which New England has been the 
dynamic or inspirmg member. It has been 
the home of Puritanism, the center of the revi- 
val church. It is interesting to go back and 
note some of the agents which have in- 
fluenced the religious development of New 
England and the North. Among. the agents 
of large and central influence in the eighteenth 
century, was JONATHAN Epwarps.  Per- 
haps we cannot do better than to copy here a 
sketch of his life and character, from the 
“ American Cyclopedia.” It was written by 
George Bancroft, the historian. It has all 
the charm of a romance as well as the interest 
of actual history : 


Jonaruan Epwarps, an American divine and 
metaphysician, born at East Windsor, in the 
colony of Connecticut, Oct. 5, 1703, died at 
Princeton, N. J., March 22, 1758. He was the 
first of the sons of Connecticut, the greatest 





thing we do. David, when he “brought up 





the ark from the house of Obed-edom,” was 


theologian of his century, and the ablest meta- 
physician of the period between Leibnitz and 
|Kant.. Thomas Chalmers of Scotland gave him 
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the palm over Hume, and added: “On the 


arena of metaphysics Jonathan Edwards stood: 


the highest of all his contemporaries. The 
American divine affords, perhaps, the most won- 
drous example in modern times of one who stood 
gifted both in natural and in spiritual discern- 
ment.” Sir James Mackintosh says: “This re- 
markable: man, the metaphysician of America, 
was formed among the Calvinists of New Eng- 
land. His power of subtile argument, perhaps 
unmatched, certainly unsurpassed among. men, 
was joined with a character which raised his 
piety to fervor. That most extraordinary man 
in.a metaphysical age or country would certainly 
have been deemed as much the boast of Ameri- 
ca, as his great countryman, Franklin.” Rob- 
ert Hall’s testimony is: “Jonathan Edwards 
ranks with the brightest luminaries of the Christ- 
ian church, not excluding any country orany age.” 
Dugald Stewart says: “One metaphysician of 
America, in logical acuteness and subtility, does 
not yield to any disputant bred in the universi- 
ties of Europe.” He was an only son, with ten 
sisters, four of whom were older than himself. 
His own father and his mother’s father were 
eminent ministers; he sprung directly from 
John Warham, the west of England minister 
who reached America a week or two before 
Winthrop, settled first in Dorchester, and then 
with a part of his flock removed to Windsor.— 
The father of young Edwards was distinguished 
in his day for his knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin; his mother was a woman of an ex- 
cellent mind, well cultivated, fond of reading, 
and of ardent piety. He was.trained by his 
father and his elder sisters for college and to 
habits of careful study and analysis. The com- 
munity in which he lived was “remarkably fa. 
vored by revivals of religion ;” and before he 
was ten he was much “concerned for his soul’s 
salvation,” abounded in religious duties, prayed 
five times a day in secret, joined with some of 
his schoolmates to build a booth in a sequestered 
spot for prayer, and himself had retiring places 
of his own among the woods. But the boy did 
not obtain peace of mind; his childhood was 
troubled “with many exercising thoughts and 
inward struggles;” and the doctrine of God’s 
sovereignty in choosing whom he would to eter- 
nal life and. rejecting whom he pleased, used to 
appear to him like a horrible doctrine. ,At ten 
years old. he wrote a paper ridiculing the idea 
that the soul is material. At twelve he de- 
scribed in a letter to an absent sister “a very 
remarkable outpouring of the spirit of God” in 
his native place. “It still continues,” he says, 
“but I have reason to think it is in some meas- 
ure diminished; yet 1 hope not much. Three 
have joined: the church since you last heard ; five 
now stand propounded for admission; and I 
think above thirty persons come commonly a 
Mondays to converse with father about the con- 
dition of their souls.” 

To the power of analysis, Edwards, like “ the 
great master of those who know,” il maestro di 
color che sanno, added the power of observation ; 
and when twelve years old, he sent to a Euro- 
pean correspondent of his father an account “ of 
the wondrous way of the working of the spider” 
in the forest, whose habits he had watched, as it 
seemingly “ tacked its almost imperceptible web 
to the vault of the heavens,” and, swayed by the 
west wind, moved through the air toward the 
ocean. With proper opportunities he would 
like Aristotle have become a great natural phi- 
losopher. In Sept. 1716, he entered Yale col- 
lege. His fellow collegians, only thirty in num- 
ber, dwelt not together, but scattered in clus- 
ters among several villages; Edwards for the 
most part at Wethersfield. He gained a good 
name for “his carriage and his learning ;” but 
in his scanty opportunities the range of his learn- 
ing was very limited. He knew little of classic 
literature ; the best impulse to his mind was 
given by Locke’s “ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,” which he read with “a far higher 
pleasure than the mostgreedy miser finds, when 
gathering up handfuls of silver and gold from 
some newly discovered treasure.” But he was 


quickened, not subdued, or mastered, by Locke’s 
system, of which the perusal only roused his 
own faculties to speculative activity and creative 
reflection. His nature was inclined to that sys- 
tem which in Europe had found its representa- 
tives in Malebranche and. Leibnitz; and in some 
way or other, probably from citations, some- 
thing of Plato’s theory. of ideas, and something 
of the doctrine of Cudworth’s “ Intellectual Sys- 
tem,” infused themselves into his youthful re- 
flections. At this early period, when about fif- 
teen, he, in opposition to Locke, denied the pos- 
sibility of adding to matter the property of 
thought; and held that “everything did exist 
from all eternity in uncreated idea ;” that “ spir- 
it or mind is consciousness and what is included 
in consciousness ; that. “truth is the agreement 
of our ideas with the ideas of God ;” that “ noth- 
ing has a proper being but spirit ;” that “mat- 
ter is merely ideal; that “the objects of the ex- 
ternal senses are but-the shadows of being ;” 
that “the universe exists nowhere but in the di- 
vine mind.” His speculations have sometimes 
a startling resemblance to those of Spinoza.— 
The latter names thought and extension as the 
attributes of God, and aseribes being to God 
alone; Edwards, the collegian, to whom God 
was Intelligence itself, wrote also. that “space is 
God.” In one of his latest works he says of 
God: “ He is all and alone ;” “ the infinite, uni- 
versal, all-comprehending entity.” In his youth, 
at fifteen or sixteen, he said: “God and real ex- 
istence are the same; God is, and there is 
none else.” Spinoza retained till he was past 
forty the so-called Arminian theory of the will, 
and did not adopt that which harmonizes with 
Calvinism till he had separated from the school 
of Descartes. Voltaire in his early manhood 
taught Madame du Chatelet the Arminian view, 
though after forty years of further experience 
and reflection he asserted the other theory, con- 
fessing candidly of himself: “The ignorant phi- 
losopher who thus reasons now, has not always 
been of this way of thinking.” But Edwards, 
while acollegian of fifteen or sixteen, argued out 
for himself his theory of the will; and his theory 
of virtue was also fully formed and declared and 
written down in words. 

One thing more was wanting to shape his 
course. He counted himself still among the 
unregenerate; but after an illness in his last 
year in college, when not yet seventeen, how or 
by what means he could never tell, “his past 
convictions” were overcome, and he had no 
more doubts of “God’s absolute sovereignty 
and justice with respect to salvation and damna- 
tion.” Now he had found the purpose of his 
life ; his speculative opinions and his religious 
faith were unalterably formed. He had no less 
than, Locke a disposition to show the harmony. 
between reason and religion, the faculties of 
man and the dogmas of the true faith; but 
from the first he repelled the materialist philos- 
ophy ; and while he never came. forward as the 
express combatant of Locke, it became from 
his early youth the object of his earthly career 
to combat the results of Locke’s philosophy in 
its application to the sources of knowledge, the 
science of morals, and theology. From this 
moment God’s absolute sovereignty became to 
him a delightful conviction; the doctrine ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and bright. As he read of 
the King eternal, immortal, and invisible, a new 
sense of the glory of the Divine Being was dif- 
fused through his soul. He longed to be rapt 
up to him in heaven. He read and meditated 
on the beauty and excellency of the person of 
Christ and the loveliness of salvation by his 
free grace in the soul. Ina calm abstraction 
from the concerns of this world, he yearned to 
be in the mountains far from mankind, convers- 
ing with Christ. His sense of divine things 
would often of a sudden kindle up “a sweet 
burning in his heart.” He gave an account of 
his experience to his father, and became a mem- 
ber of the visible church. Now, as he walked 
in a solitary place in his father’s pasture, he saw 
the glorious majesty and grace of God in con- 





junction; gentle majesty, majestic meekness ; a 


high and great and-holy gentleness. To him 
« the appearance of; everything was altered; 
there was, as it were, a calm, sweet cast or ap- 
pearance of divine glory in almost every thing. 
God’s excellency, his wisdom, his purity and 
love, seemed to appear in the sun, moon, and 
stars ; in the clouds and blue sky ; in the grass, 
flowers, trees; in the water and in all nature.” 
He often used to sit and gaze at the moon for 
a long time; and in the day spent much time in 
viewing the clouds and sky, to behold in them 
the sweet glory of God; singing forth with a 
low voice his contemplations of the Creator and 
Redeemer. He would watch the thunderstorm, 
and while thus engaged, or when walking alone 
in solitary places for converse with God, it al- 
ways seemed natural for him to chant forth his 
meditations, or to speak, his thoughts in solilo- 
quies with a singing voice. He was satisfied of 
his good estate, but he longed so vehemently 
for more holiness, that his soul was breaking 
for its longing. Prayer was_as.natural to. him 
as the breath which relieved his inward birn- 
ings. With soul-animating and refreshing de- 
light, he saw the divine excellence ofthe things 
of God, and tasted their soul-satisfying and life- 
giving good. 

For two. years after he took his degree-he re- 
mained in New Haven as a student for the min- 
istry ; and in Aug. 1722, before he was 19 years 
of age, he was selected to uphold, as a: preacher, 
the cause of Calvinism. in a, Presbyterian chureh 
in the city of New York. Here he remained 
eight months, increasing all the time in his 
sense of divine things. Heaven appeared’ to 
him as a world of love ; holiness:.as ravishingly 
lovely—a divine beauty, ofa ¢ ing serene 
nature, bringing purity, brightness. and peace. 
He would retire into a solitary place on. the 
banks of the Hudson river for contemplation of 
divine things, hanging a thought on every thorn. 
Life in the commercial city enlarged his sympa- 
thies, and on the arrival of a ship “his soul 
eagerly catched at any news favorable. to the. in- 
terest and advancement of Christ’s kingdom.” 
Here, on Jan. 12, 1723, he made anew a solemn 
dedication of himself to God. He remained in 
New York long enough to learn to love the 
place “ where he had none other than. sweet, and 
pleasant days ;” and when, in April, 1723, he 
returned home, his parting hour “was most 
bitter ;” his heart seemed to sink within him, 
and as he sailed away he kept sight of the city 
as long as he could. At his father’s house in 
East Windsor he continued his severe and un- 
remitting studies, made with the pen in hand. 
Here, too, he finished a series of seventy reso- 
lutions, most of which he wrote in New York. 
He humbly entreated God by his grace to ena- 
ble him to keep them all; to act always fur the 
glory of God, for the good of mankind in gen- 
eral ; to lose not one moment of time; to live 
with all his might while he did live; to let the 
knowledge of the failings of others only promote 
shame in himself; to solve as far as he could 
any theorem in divinity he might think of; to 
trace actions back to their original source; to 
be firmly faithful to his trust; to live as he 


hear the last trump ; to strive every week for a 
higher and yet higher exercise of grace ; “to 
keep a benign aspect, and to let there be some- 
thing of benevolence in all his speech.” Abound- 
ing in spiritual and holy joys, the young “ se- 
raphic doctor” of Congregationalism cherished 
no hope like that of the exercise of holiness and 
“a burning love to God.” It was also.a comfort 
to him to think of that state of fullness of joy 
where reigns heavenly, calm, and delightful love. 
“ How sweetly,” said he, “will mutual lovers 
join together to sing the praises of God and the 
Lamb. 

He heard of the wondrous virtues of a. child 
of about fourteen, and noted them down in this 
wise : “They say there is a young lady in New 
Haven who is beloved of that Great Being who 
made and rules the world, and that there are 
certain seasons in which this Great Being in 





some way or other comes to her and fills her 
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mind’ with exceeding sweet delight, and that she 
hardly cares for anything, except to meditate on 
him; that she expects after a while to be re- 
ceived up where he is, to be raised up out of 
the world and caught up into heaven; being 
assured that’ he loves her too well to let her ‘re- 
main ata distance from him always. There she 
is to dwell with him and to be ravished with 
his love and delight forever. Therefore, if you 
present all the world before her, with the rich- 
est of its treasures, she disregards it, and cares 
not for it, and is unmindful of any path of afflic- 
tion. She has a singular purity in her affec- 
tions ; is most’ just and conscientious in all her 
conduct, ‘atid you could not persuade her to do 
any thing wrong or sinful if you would give her 
all this world, lest she should offend this Great 
Being. She is of a wonderful sweetness, calm- 
ness, and universal benevolence, especially after 
this Gréat God has manifested himself to her 
mind. She will-sometimes go'about from place 
to place, singing sweetly, and seems to be al- 
ways full of joy and pleasure, and no one knows 
for what. She loves to be alone, walking in 
the fields and groves, and seems to have some 
one invisible always conversing with her.” 
This young lady was Sarah Pierrepont, daugh- 
ter of a minister, and like Jonathan Edwards 
having ministers for her ancestors, among them 
Thomas Hooker, one of the best of men; one 
who filled’ his earthly career with great deeds, 
and lefta free and imperishable commonwealth 
as his monument. In Sept. 1723, having re- 
ceived at New Haven his degree of master of 
arts, several congregations invited Edwards 
to be their minister ; but he declined every pro- 
posal, reserving two years more for study. In 
June, 1724, he entered on the office of tutor in 
Yale college; and he and his colleagues are re- 
menibered as its “ pillar-tutors and glory ;” -all 
the while practising ascetic abstinence, not of 
food only, but of sleep, for the sake of closer 
diligence. 

In the summer of 1726 he received an urgent 
invitation: to become the pastor of Northampton, 
as the colleague of his grandfather, Solomon 
Stoddard ; and on Feb. 15,1727, in the 24th 
year of'his age, he was introducéd to his office. 
Every omen: promised | usefulness, honor, and 
happiness. . His residence was in the most beau- 
tiful town of New England, where no one can 
live without imbibing love for the place. The 
inhabitants were all, even those who were me- 
chanies, engaged in agriculture. The rich soil 
teemed' with abundance ; the people were none 
of them wealthy, but all enjoyed plenty, and the 
community was affluent. The scenery is as 
cheerful as it is beautiful, propitious to mental 
serenity, and there was scarcely another village 
possessed of so much intellectual culture. It 
was the shire town of a very large county ; the 
most populous,’ richést, and happiest town in 
western husetts. Hardly was the young 
divine settled with a competent salary, than the 
thought of Sarah: Pierrepont ‘joined itself ‘with 
his studies and his devotions. “ Patience,” said 
he to her in one of his love letters, pleading for 
an immediate union, “ patience is commonly es- 
teemed @ virtue, but in this ease I think I may 
almost regard it as a vice.” She listened to his 
urgency, and on July 28, about 5. months after 
he was settled, the youthful preacher was joined 
in wedlock at New Haven with the wonder- 
fully endowed bride of his choice. She-was pure 
wnd kind, and-uneommonly beautiful and affec- 
tionate, and notable asa housekeeper; he. holy, 
and learned, and eloquent, and undoubtedly the 
ablest young preacher of his time; she 17, he 
23. What was wanting to their happiness? 
The union continued for more than 30 years; 
and she bore him three sons and eight daughters. 
In Feb: 1729, the senior pastor died at the good 
age of 85, and the young minister of 26 was 
left with the sole care of the town. Notwith- 
standing a weakly and infirm constitution, his 
zeal and industry were equal to every duty. 
His wife spared no pains to conform to his in- 
clinations, and ministered cheerfully to his com- 
fort, as her greatest glory and best service to 


God and her generation. She was a good mana- 
ger; and he carried into the business of life the 
same thorough exactness which marked his re- 
searches. Yet he kept himself as free as pos- 
sible from worldly cares, giving himself wholly 
to the work of the ministry; rose early, and 
employed himself in study all day long. He 
made no visits unless sent for by the sick or the 
sorrowing ; but encouraged persons under re- 
ligious impressions to come to consult him on 
the state of their souls, and they were sure of 
easy access and tenderness. The little exercise 
which he took consisted in solitary walking or 
in rides on horseback among the lonely woods; 
but his mind was in full action all the time he 
was abroad, and he would return richly laden 
with thoughts. His fame spread more and 
more widely. 

In July, 1731, he was prevailed upon, notwith- 
standing his “youth and modesty,” to preach the 
Thursday lecture in Boston; and “divers min- 
isters” found him to be a workman ‘that need 
not be ashamed before his brethren; printed 
his sermon; approved his teaching “ evangelical 
principles to the churches notwithstanding all 
their degeneracies;” and “heartily rejoiced in 
the special favor of Providence in bestowing 
such a rich gift on the happy church of North- 
ampton.” He gradually obtained universally 
the character of a good preacher, beyond any 
one of his times ; writing out his thoughts with 
care, but uttering himself fluently and freely, 
in words full of ideas, without regard to his 
notes; above all, adding to his close reasoning 
arid great acquaintance with divinity an inward 
sense of true experimental religion. His own 
experience and his rare powers of observation 
gave him great insight into the human heart, 
and he knew what was in man, both in saint 
and sinner. His voice, though not strong, was 
clear and distinct; and his manner, though he 
used little of gesture, discovered his own fervor 
and effectually moved the hearts of his hearers. 
He often had sweet complacency in God and in 
the excellency of Jesus Christ. The holiness 
of God appeared to him the most lovely of all 
the divine attributes. God’s absolute sovereign- 
ty, and free grace, and man’s absolute depend- 
ence on the operations of God’s.holy spirit, 
appeared to him more and more as sweet and 
glorious doctrines. He loved to adore him as 
@ sovereign, and ask sovereign mercy of him; 
it seemed “that it would spoil heaven to 
receive it in any other way.” hus he taught 
his people the doctrines of the gospel, which 
were to his soul and theirs like green pastures. 
He himself in his humilify was “as a little 
white flower, which may be seen in the mea- 
dows in the spring of the year, low and hum- 
ble on' the ground, opening its bosom to re- 
ceive the pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; 
rejoicing as it were.in a calm rapture ; diffusing 
around a sweet fragrancy ; standing peacefully 


and lovingly in the midst of flowers round 


about, all in like manner opening their bosoms 
to drink in the light of the sun.” 

To this'New England Christian philosopher 
the village meeting house was the porch of the 
Academy, and plain country people the pupils 
who clung tohim for views of spiritual glory. 
What teacher in his widest fame was greater 
than he! ‘How poor in the comparison ‘was 
Leibnitz, speaking to the old dowager electress 
of Hanover, or to the queen of Prussia, or to 
Prince Eugene! How did the gospel preacher, 
who declared divine truth, not indeed to the 
learned, but to the universal heart, rise in digni- 
ty above Massillon pleasing the licentious court 
ef Louis XV. with his beautiful diction; or even 
Butler, instructing Queen Caroline to fulfill all 
her parts and biess all her children! Is it 
strange that Edwards should have thought 
often of the millennium, or that it should 
have come into his mind that that happy period 
was to take its beginning in New England ? 

To be continued. 


—The most ignorant, simple-minded man, with a 





loving h is morg acceptable to God, ‘than the 
wisest om with a selfish and unbelieving heart, 


THE REIGN OF SEPARATION. 


i we are few sadder spectacles than 
that of an aged couple tottering their 
way together toward the grave, unsurrounded 
with the sprightliness, vigor and beauty of 
youth. However favorable their circumstan- 
ces otherwise may be, we still think of them 
as forsaken, lonely, and in unnatural conditions. 
I once visited a beautiful residence—the 
house large and richly furnished: the grounds 
finely laid out, the garden itself containing 
several acres, and having the greatest variety 
of tree, shrub and flower: fountains played 
here and there; and pretty summer-houses 
and rustic arbors invited the promenader to a 
shady seat at nearly every turn. Still, beau- 
tiful as every thing around appeared, my en- 
joyment was marred by the thought that two 
persons alone had any right to yonder large 
establishment and these grounds ; and they were 
much past the meridian of life. They had 
reared a large and interesting family of sons 
and daughters ; but death, marriage, and busi- 
ness had called them all away, and left their 
parents standing there like aged trees with 
withered branches, destitute of fruit and fo- 
liage. 

Sadder still is the sight often beheld, of 
aged persons, dependent for support on the 
daily toil of their own hands, or upon the 
charity of others ; while their natural. protect- 
ors—those for whose benefit the best portion 
of their life and strength has been expended— 
are far distant from the paternal roof, seeking 
their own welfare, or perchance are rearing 
other groups of children, who may soon reward 
them as they have rewarded their parents. 

This cruel process, which thus severs all 
the ties of friendship .and family interest, I 
suppose is made necessary by the element of 
selfishness. It is evidently a part of God’s 
policy in his dealings with men, to break up 
all social combinations which are based. on 


mere natural affinities and affections. The 


scattering process which took place .at the 
Tower of Babel may be regarded as.a type of 
what is every where transpiring. Combina- 
tions ‘based on natural affection are likely to 
be void of any reference to God, and therefore 
opposed to the spirit of the first commandment. 
Men cannot love God with all their heart, 
soul, mind and strength,: so. long.as human 
affections are blind and. unsanctified. _Henee, 
war, disease, death, marriage, self-interest, 
are the means of which he takes advantage to 
keep these affections in check. It is: easily 
seen, that great and ever-increasing combina- 
tions based on family ties would prove the 
greatest obstacles to the free flow of God’s 
spirit in the world. But let men become 
christianized—let the elements of worship.and 
heavenly love supplant selfishness. and blind 
affection—and then it will be safe for God to 
prosper large social combinations. They will 
then be the most powerful conductors of his 
life and Spirit. Then The agencies now em- 
ployed to prevent human combinations, will be 





set aside as useless, and the agencies which 
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cement, unite and harmonize will become as|the nation’s pulse. Probably the enthusiasm 
active as the agencies of division and destruc-| of the young men and boys is primarily for the 
tion now are. Then the tabernacle of God| pennies that are to come; but they also evi- 
will be with men; and he will be worshiped }dently feel and are frenzied by the rush of 


in all the relations of life. W. 


A NATIONAL PULSE-BEAT. 


ILE circulation of the blood is for the most 
part a deep, hidden process ; but here and 
there it comes to the surface in arteries large 
enough to reveal to touch and sight the rhyth- 
mic beat of the heart. The doctor knows how 
to find a spot on the wrist where the leap of 


the blood can be felt and counted. 


life that goes with their traffic. The student 
of national physiology, standing on that Albany 
ferry-boat from day to day, might possibly 
judge the state of the country by the variations 
of the fury that occurs when the boat touches 
the dock. J. H. N. 


INSTINCT WILL OUT. 
CASUAL expression in one of my late 
readings fastened itself upon my mind 


Whoever wishes to find such a spot on the with the intensity of anaxiom or proverb. The 


hody politic, where he can feel the pulse of the 


writer, treating of woman, makes some remarks 


nation, should go by the morning express train about her “inexpugnable love of display.” 
on the Hudson River railroad from New York | /nexpugnable ! the word almost defines itself— 
to Albany. That train carries and distributes | ¥¢ could guess its ERS from its sound. It 
the morning daily papers, and its route is|S#Y8, “ Beat your brains out against me, I 
through the very vitals of the North. All shall stand ; drown m=, I shall swim ; exhaust 
along it sends off its daily gush of news right) °V€Ty Mvention in the ereaigipecetyg and eae 
and left. But the particular spot where the | @2¢lity still defies you.” This is the word 


grand palpitation can be seen, felt, and coun-| fr woman’s love of display. 


ted, is on the ferry-boat at Albany. 


It was some- 
thing conceived in the original constitution of 


On the arrival of the train, the papers, des- Eve. How she manifested it before the era 


tined for the news-boys that supply the city of dress it would be interesting to know ; but 
she had ways for which dress is a sorry sub- 
Coming down to her 
daughter Sarah, we are told that she was a 
fair woman to look upon. 


and the railroad trains diverging from it, pass 
into the hands of a set of smartlooking young 
men (jobbers to the retail juveniles) who rush 
to the ferry-boat with their back-loads, and 


stitute, no doubt. 


Is it to be sup- 


there commence instant and eager preparation | Posed that this beauty ae purely unconscious 
to meet their little customers on the other side. |®"4 passive—worn like the beauty of the 
The job to be done is to divide each large par- flowers ¢ Nay, a See knows that Sa- 
cel of the Herald, Tribune, Times, &e., into|*2h wished to be fair, and that this seers tie-d 
small parcels of perhaps a dozen or twenty pa- nable wish wrought in her to realize her ideal. 
pers each, so that every news-boy’s parcel may Rebecca was fair to look Sees and 
be ready for instant delivery when the boat |Stant that hers was an impassive beauty i 
strikes the dock. The time for doing -this is tirely , yet Abraham’s servant had a curious 
short—just while the boat is waiting for its load | ™stinct how to woo her when he gave her a 
and crossing the river. With frantic energy | olden ahaa and bracelets for each arm. 
each jobber dashes his load of papers on the | He recognized her sex’s inexpugnable love of 
floor of the boat, regardless of dirt, in any|‘lisplay. The passion thus entailed by the 
available spot, sometimes almost in the track | others of the world, lost nothing of its char- 
of the teams, and goes down upon his knees |#¢ter through succeeding generations. Hear 
over them. The business of counting off pa-| What Jeremiah says (his were days of re- 
pers is done with the miraculous skill and speed proach and sackcloth, yet woman was herself 


which bank cashiers attain in handling bills. 


even then): “Can a woman forget her or- 


Parcel after parcel is counted and packed | "ments, or a bride her attire ?” 


away as if by magic. A dozen of these devo- 


Woman does want to be fair to look upon ; 


tees, at work as if for life, with the passengers | and as it is an original it must be an innocent 
around staring at them and trying to make out instinct. The only question is, how she shall 


what they are about, is a curious sight. 


act it out. What manifestation of it is pleas- 


The job is done and all is ready. As the|ingto God? Paul criticises the wearing of 
boat nears the dock, we discover that the land-| gold and costly apparel and the plaiting of the 
ing-float is covered with news-boys, of all sizes,|hair; but perhaps he thought these things 
and of all degrees of civilization. Perhaps a| covered rather than displayed the beauty of 
hundred of them are crowding to the front, dis-| woman. He did not intend to criticise wo- 


puting for places, shouting to the young men| man’s love of being beautiful. 


Peter com- 


on the boat, and all in the highest excitement.|mends to her the ornament of a meek and 
While the boat is yet several rods from the! quiet spirit. This gives a charm to the face, 
landing, some of the lucky foremost boys, sree grace to the manners, and goes far in- 


signals and shouting, get their parcels thrown 





deed to make a woman fair to look upon. I 


to them, and thereupon turn and rush into the | imagine that it will be found that women of 
city. That shower of Heralds and Tribunes| remarkable beauty were endowed with this 
from the boat, with the instantancous distribution | quality at their birth. Christ says the life is 
that follows when the jobbers and newsboys|more than meat and the body than raiment. 
meet, may be regarded as one visible leap of! So woman’s love of display should make her 





ambitious to have a beautiful bedy rather than 
a beautiful dress. But we may not condemn 
altogether woman’s love of fine dress. Let 
her study the taste of the Primitive Church in- 
stead of taking her fashions from Paris, and all 
that dress can do to enhance her beauty and 
make her fair to look upon, will certainly be in- 
nocent. R. 


THINGS AT ONEIDA. 
Oneida Commune, June 1864. 


Power, power, power! Yes, that is the prime 
demand as well as the instant token of healthy 
growing life, and the more it gets the more it 
wants. It is our appetite, which grows by what 
it feeds on. I am reminded of this by the con- 
tinued voracity of the Community in that 
direction—by its new steam-power, its new 
water-power, its numbers of workmen, and its 
stable of horses, increased from old “ Doll” and 
“ George” of its first winter, to the present team 
of twenty-two. But with this multiplication of 
quadrupedal legs, from 8 to 88, the chances are 
still against an indolent man’s getting a lift when 
he wants it. But that one of the horses is put to 
a good function, will appear from the following 
note recently read in our assembly : 


“We, the women of the Community, feel 
desirous of mannifesting in some way our 
gratitude to our brothers for their kind and 
generous presents, first of a horse and sleigh, and 
lastly of an elegant carriage. We appreciate 
the spirit which has been so mindful of our 
comfort and pleasure, and hope so to use these 
gifts, that none need regret the bestowal. We 
hope that in this case it will prove “ more blessed 
to give than to receive,” and that the pleasure 
poured into your sisters’ cups may overflow into 
your own.” ALL THE WOMEN. 


AN OBSERVER’S NOTES. 

While endeavoring to apply criticism for mu- 
tual benefit among ourselves, we sometimes have 
the glass of observation held up for the Commu- 
nity as a whole, by persons from abroad. We 
cannot say how far they give a true reflection of 
our ways and manners, but the following letter 
from a late visitor to his friend, of which- we 
have obtained a sight, seems to intend candor. 
It will perhaps convey the’ sort of information 
some readers may like to have in a fresher way 
than we could do ourselves : 


Oneida, Sunday Morning, May, 1864. 

After walking up four flights of stairs I feel 
quite high enough to do some pretty tall writing. 
Ihave been so busily engaged looking about 
and thinking since I came, that I have hardly 
found time to write till now. 

I find the people here all that I expected to 
find them, and just as I expected. They seem 
to treat me just as they do each other; do not 
make any effort to entertain people by saying 
nice smooth things; do not appear to be in a 
hurry to make people like them, but are socia- 
ble and pleasant in conversation; seem digni- 
fied, though not stern and unbending; honest, 
frank, plain and unvarnished, in all their 
intercourse with each other, and with the world. 

For aught a visitor can see, love does not 
seem to be especially directed or confined to 
sex. Itis as common to seé men and men, or 
boys and boys, or boys and men, walking to- 
gether in the most friendly intimacy, as those of 
opposite sex. Neither is it confined. or limited 
to age. Young and old, youth and middle aged, 
seem to find congeniality in association with 
each other. 

In last evening’s meeting the subject of gov- 
ernment of children came up. .The ultimate 
conclusion seemed to be, that when a child mani- 
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fests a willful, spunky disposition, it is best to 
correct it thoroughly ; that the ultimate good to 
the spirit would overbalance the temporary 
smart of the flesh. Also that there is too much 
attention paid to small children; too much car- 
rying about and doting, and less of the real 
genuine love for the spirit which comes of a 
just appreciation and consideration of the true 
destiny of the spirit. It was remarked that 
young girls should be more modest than to pass 
judgment and censure on older members for 
governing and regulating the affairs of the chil- 
dren’s department, and those who had done so 
were advised to offer themselves for criticism. 
I like to see these subjects which are so vitally 
important, taken up and discussed in that spirit 
of earnestness and improvement. It cannot fail 
to result in good. 

I find there is here ever present, an enlivening 
inspiration which is sufficiently edifying and in- 
structing, and is not dependent on the studied 
eloquence and hired services of a priest, or lec- 
turer that happens along occasionally ; but can 
go right to the fountain-head and draw all its 
supplies necessary to healthy, vital growth. It 
does seem as though a person could hardly go 
astray here, if he really possessed the spirit 
of improvement and desired to grow into all 
truth and goodness. 


The members dress plainly, though richly 
and neatly, and according to their various tastes. 
There seems to be as great a variety in dress 
here as in other society, with the exception that 
there is not as great avariety of fashions, or 
of the quality of goods, as you would see in the 
same number of persons elsewhere ; but it is gen- 
erally of the best quality and the latest, most 
improved styles. I understand that the women go 
to the village stores and select for themselves, 
purchasing almost as cheaply in that way as any 
other. 

After the labors of the day, all appear quiet, 
serene and happy, greeting each other with a 
kind look or word as they assemble around the 
family table, spread with abundance of earth’s 
best productions ; or gather in the Hall to read 
the news and talk over matters of general and 
special importance and interest. No care-worn, 
dissatisfied looks on the countenances of any: 
no shabbiness, poverty or complaining expres- 
sions, in consequence of the unprofitableness of 
their occupation ; but all are alike able to enjoy 
the blessings of peace and plenty which surround 
them. 

John H. Noyes is at Wallingford. Though I 
have not seen him yet, I am sure I shall like him, 
for] know that a man who has been instrumental 
in developing so many grand and noble truths, 
must be very good and noble. Here is 
the living embodiment of his genius and inspira- 
tion. O, this working together, living toge- 
ther, sympathizing and encouraging each other, 
is grand beyond description. There is no incen- 
tive for a person to take from, or wrong his 
brother or sister in any way whatever; for all 
arg laboring for your welfare, and every physi- 
cal want is supplied, and all feel under obliga- 
tion, and feel it a pleasure also to lighten the 
burthen of his fellow. 

There is much talk about confessing Christ; 
yielding yourself to him, &., which I under- 
stand to be a feeling and expression of willing- 
ness to be led, governed, and influenced by the 
Spirit of truth; that spirit which would prompt 
us to do unto others as we would have them do 


untous. This is geod and beautiful to me, and 
I most heartily indorse it. But enough for this 
time. W. A. H. 


THE MAGAZINES. , 

Harper’s, the Atlantic, and the Continental, 
we all have to read, or skim for a part of our 
monthly pabulum of thought and fancy. Easily 
read and digested, and for the most part easily 
forgotten, these magazine articles have a useful 
place in educating, if not the few to great pro- 
fundity, the many to good taste and plesant in- 


A 





formation. By the way, have you noticed 
Thompson’s dissection of Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” 
in the June No. of the Continental? For manly 
writing we have seen nothing better for a long 
time. Poor Renan is fairly spitted, not by mal- 
ice but by coollogic. “The Dove,” a poem by 
Martha W. Cook, in the same No., is a clever and 
right womanly attempt to reverse the diabolism 
of Poe’s “ Raven,” by carrying the story forward 
to joy and resurrection instead of leaving it in 
the dreary refrain of “Nevermore.” In both 
these articles, as well as in the “ Love Lucifer” 
you have lately published, people will recognise 
a healthy mental tendency that proves the Con- 
tinental Monthly on the whole the most buoyant 
of our magazines. 


THE GRAVE OF M. E. C. 
Oneida, June, 1864. 

Frienp Pirr:—A pilgrimage to Esopus on a 
pleasant summer day would remain long in the 
memory, bright with beauty and romance, even 
if there were no “tomb of the saints” at its end. 
I hope G. E. C. has expended some of the en- 
thusiasm of our jaunt, in giving you an account 
of it; but a word also from me may be accep- 
table. 

We lost no time, the day we left you. The 
hours of that day were full. Starting at 9 a. m., 


we were in New York at 12.30. Crossing the | 


city at once from depot to depot (holding our 
noses by the way, as the man in the moon is 
said to do when he sails over Washington ), we 
were in the Hudson cars at 1 p. M., and on our 
way up the great river. At 5.30 we stepped 
out at Hyde Park, and two minutes after stepped 
into a row-boat, and were on our way across the 
river. 

Our ferryman remembered the sinking of the 
Rebecca Ford. The scene of that wreck was in 
full view. Landing a mile or two below the 
cemetery, we first reconciled ourselves to the 
grim expanse that swallowed our friends thir- 
teen years ago, by bathing in it, and found it 
still honest and friendly. Our path up the long 
slope from the river lay through the grounds of 
a rich man’s country seat, among pleasant vine- 
yards and orchards. The major domo, at sight 
of us, frowned; but our hearty compliments to 
the fine things around us brought him to a smile, 
and he granted us absolution, and license for fur- 
ther tresspass. Coming out on the road at the 
top of the ridge, we soon reached that cozy lit- 
tle church, whose far-seen spire has so long been 
to us the monument of M. E. C. This pretty 
shrine owes its “dim religious light,’ not to 
painted windows, but to an absolute thicket of 
pines, which stand sighing around it, and make 
it almost éoo dark for anything but prayer. Af- 
ter resting a while in the shade, we went on our 
way, and reached the cemetery just as the sun 
was going down behind the mountains. 

All things remained as they were thirteen 
years ago, except that there were a few more 
white stones, and the trees had grown. Our 
monument was still the conspicuous feature. Jt 
stands as upright and comely as ever. Only a 
few little spots of lichen have got foothold in 
the shady corners. By the side of it stands one 
of those curious cedars which abound on the 
hill-sides of the Hudson, straight and symmetri- 
cal as the wick and flame of a wax candle. 


We had partly forgotten the words of the in- 


scription, and took the opportunity to recover 
them. They are as follows: 
BENEATH THIS MONUMENT, IN ONE COFFIN, 
REST THE REMAINS OF 
MARY E. CRAGIN AND ELIZA A, ALLEN, 
WHO WERE DROWNED 
BY THE SINKING OF THE SLOOP REBECCA FORD 
IN THE HUDSON RIVER, NEAR THIS PLACE, 
ON THE 261TH OF JuLY, 1851. 





GILBERT JOHNSON,* 
KINDLY GAVE THE STRANGERS A GRAVE. ¢ 





ERECTED BY THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
IN WHOSE SERVICE M, E, C, AND E, A. A. DIED. 


Our lingering around that grave was hot 
mournful. “We spoke not a word of sorrow.” 
Our thought was that we were on the most 
beautiful spot in the world, on the most beauti- 
ful day of the year, at the most beautiful hour 
of the day. G. E. C. exclaimed, “ If I am ever 
to be buried, I should like to be buried here !” 

The sun went down, and we walked on in the 
twilight to Esopus. After supper at the village 
inn, we went to the landing a half mile east, and 
unexpectedly found a Rondout steamboat ready 
to take us down the river. G. E. C. took pas- 
sage and berth for the night, and doubtless was 
in New York before daylight. 1 landed at 
Poughkeepsie, and took the cars in the morning 
for Oneida. So, as I said, the hours of that day 
were full. J. H. N. 


* Gilbert Johnson is still living. He was an old man 
when we sojourned with him so long that sad summer, 
and we scarcely expected to see him again. More- 
over the ferryman told us that he had removed from 
his old house by the river side, so that we knew not 
where to find him. But he appeared to us; and it 
was on this wise: As we went on our way from the 
church, just before we reached the cemetery, being 
very thirsty, we caught sight of a well-sweep and an 
“ old oaken bucket” a little way from the road between 
us and a rustic house. We walked in at the gate 
and were helping ourselves at the well-curb, when 
an old man near the house called to us, asking us to 
let him bring us a cup. We waited till he limped 
toward us, and behold! it was Gilbert Johnson. He 
was but little changed. He did not remember me, 
but inquired for Mr. Cragin. I told him that the 
young man with me was Mr. Cragin’s son. 

+It might have been added also that Eli Hitchcock 
kindly gave them a monument. 








A CONVERSATION AND COGITATION. 


HAD some conversation with my old ac- 
if quaintance W ould-be- Wise the other day,that 
may perhaps be worth reporting. I will mention 
by way of introduction, that my friend is a mid- 
dle-aged man, dresses well, and is possessed of an 
amount of shrewdness rather above the average, 
whick has enabled him to amass a considerable 
fortune, together with its very common at- 
tendant, a good deal of respectability. 

He called to take a look at the Community ; 
and as I had not seen him for about eighteen 
years, I thought that common politeness re- 
quired me to entertain him to the best of my 
ability by showing him about the domain. Af- 
ter inspecting the farm and garden, the trap 
manufactory, the new buildings, &c., we finally 
went up into the tower. I pointed out to him 
the borders of our domain, which just then showed 
to its best advantage, being dressed in the green 
and flowery beauty of May. 

“ Well,” said he, after gazing a while with 
very manifest satisfaction, “I must say that you 
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have made a good speculation out of this Com- 
munity enterprise, apd must confess it is more 
than what I expected when you started sixteen 
years ago.” 

I felt a little embarrassed by the narrow, mer- 
cenary view that he took of the matter, treating 
the Community enterprise just as if it were 
a mere money-making scheme. I replied to him 
that “ we could not claim the credit of any spe- 
cial shrewdness in attaining our present pros- 
perous position, inasmuch as it seems to be a 
natural law that where a body of people discov- 
er and practice the art of agreement and organi- 
zation they will grow rich. The advantages 
and economies inherent in associated life, are 
such as to make accumulation a natural, easy, 
business. The Shaker enterprise is a good illus- 
tration of that principle.” 

“Very true,” he replied; “it is not difficult 
to see the economy of having one large building 
to shelter you, instead of sixty small ones; of a 
few large fires, instead of a multitude required 
by isolated families. Then again, there is the 
economy of setting your best financiers to man- 
age your business, while your producers can at- 
tend to their business without distraction. In- 
deed, I can see a thousand ways in which associ- 
ated life has the advantage of society made up 
of isolated families. But it puzzles me some- 
what to know what your art of agreement con- 
sists in; and I must say that in view of the suc- 
cess that seems to have attended you, I should 
be seriously inclined to give the matter a care- 
ful examination with a view to embarking in the 
enterprise, provided I were a young man and 
had my fortune to make.” 

I thought to myself, “I wonder if I cannot get 
this man’s attention off from this everlasting 
dollar.” 1 thought moreover, how like a “ cat in 
a strange garret” such a man would be in our 
Community. So I said that “I did not wish to 
represent the Community as altogether a para- 
dise as yet. We have had a number of cases 
where persons have been discontented and left 
us,” 

“Humph, they were very foolish,” said he; 
“but then I know what the feeling is. Along 
about the time that I was twenty, or twenty- 
five, working like a beaver to get my _busi- 
ness under way, I used sometimes to see the 
old nabobs rolling around in their great carriages, 
and I thought to myself,‘ Now I don’t see why 
| have not as good right to have plenty of 
property and an easy time of it, as they have.’ 
I know it was a wicked, covetous and envious 
feeling. We are all liable to be tempted, you 
know. But I will tell you how I got rid of the 
temptation. It was by looking below me. I 
used to say to myself, * Now here’s poor Tom 
Needy,’ a fellow that | employed; ‘he has not 
the best of mental capacities—is not able to make 
the most of his circumstances. He has a feeble 
wife and eight young children dependent on him. 
Moreover, he cannot resist the temptation to 
drink occasionally, and he is a confirmed 
smoker. With all these weights and weaknesses 
he is able to just maintain his miserable position, 
keeping his family in rags, and himself barely 
out of the poorhouse, As for myself, I am bless- 
ed with good financial faculties and a lively and 
profitable business. I have respectability, 
friends, and kindred, and a fair prospect of be- 
ing able to retire from business at forty, when 
I shall be as well off as any of these rich men 





that 1am tempted to envy.’ Now it seems to 
me that if your discontented ones could be in- 
duced to adopt the same kind of philosophy and 
reasoning, it would forever cure them of dis- 
content and a disposition to secede.” Then 
pulling out his splendid gold watch—“1 declare 
itis time I had started,” he said. “I shall 
hardly get home before dark.” Then in his 
prompt and business-like way he made ready 
and departed, leaving me a hearty invitation to 
visit him at his villa at my earliest convenience. 

“Well, here’s a self-satisfied rattler,” thought I, 
as his carriage wheels rolled away. But there 
were some things in his talk that gave me a se- 
rious fit of brown study. Here is a man who 
is supremely and sincerely devoted to himself. 
He acts on the principle that all his powers 
were given him that he might use them for 5e?- 
tering his own condition. When tempted with 
envy by looking up at those richer than himself, 
he makes himself contented and thankful by 
looking down on the poor wretches around him. 
There was something thoroughly sickening in 
his method of making himself thankful: it 
reminded me of the Pharisee’s prayer, only it 
might be paraphrased somewhat in this way: 
“ God, I thank thee that Iam not as other men 
are, poor wretches incapable of securing to 
themselves the necessaries of life, but I have a 
good faculty for accumulation, and am likely to 
be independently rich.” It seemed to me that 
his thankfulness. and pride, so connected with his 
acquisitiveness, were not a whit better than the 
pride and thankfulness of the Pharisee concern- 
ing his wealth of morals and good deeds, even 
if they were as good. It seemed ‘altogether 
probable that the poor laborer whom he de- 
scribed, might have had a far better heart than 
he. Nevertheless I have hitherto held it as a 
wise plan to look upon the inferior coridition of 
others when I wish to nourish thankfulness; but 
now, in view of thisman’s experience, it looks 
rather mean for me to be congratulatirig ‘myself 
on being so much better off than men’ who are 
probably full as good as I am. In the first place 
it is rather foolish for me to get low-spirited 
over my own wants and weakness; and in the 
second place it is a mean spirit that would set 
me at comforting myself by crowing over my 
neighbors. It would look far better for me to 
go to work and help my neighbor out: of his 
troubles, than it would to ‘make of him -a 
sort of stepping-stone to comfort -and thank- 
fulness. 1 do not recollect anything in ‘the Bi- 
ble that warrants this kind of comparison of 
ourselves among ourselves. ‘True, this line of 
argument may be used to advantage in silencing 
unreasonable and selfish grumblings' at the deal- 
ings of God in his providential oversight of ‘the 
affairs of men. But for a person to comfort 
himself and build himself up in his own conceit, 
is wholly distasteful to a Community heart. 

Oneida, May, 1864. T. W. R. 

Mozart, the celebrated’ musical composer, 
gives the following account of his experience in 
musical conception : 

“ When all goes well with me—when I am in 
a carriage, or walking, or when I cannot sleep 
at night, the thoughts come streaming in upon 
me most fluently ; whence, or how, is more than 
I can tell. Then follow the counterpoint and 
the clang of the different instruments; and, if I 
am not disturbed, my soul is fixed, and the'thi 
grows greater, and broader, and clearer; and 





have it all in my head, even when the piece is a 
long one; and J see it like a beautiful picture— 
not hearing the different parts in succession as 
they must be played, but the whole at once.— 
That is the delight ! The composing and mak- 
ing is like a beautiful and vivid dream; but 
this hearing of it is the best of all.” 


THE YO-SEMITE. 

‘ Fitz-Hugh Ludlow, in the Adlantic for June, gives 
a lively sketch of a seven week’s sojourn in the Yo- 
Semite valley, California, in company with Biersdadt 
the artist, and several others. From his paragraphs 
descriptive of this wonderful valley, we: select the 
following :] 

Our dense leafy surrounding hid from-us the’ fact 
of our approach to the Valley’s tremendous battle- 
ment, till our trail turned at’a sharp ‘angle-and we 
stood on “ Inspiration Point.” 

That name had appeared pedantic, Hut we found it 
only the spontaneous expression ‘of our own'fetlings’ 
on tlie spot. ‘We did not so'much seémto be seeing 
from that crag of vision'a new scene on the old fa- 
miliar globe, as-a‘new heaven and a new earth’ into 
which the creative spirit had just been breathed. -I 
hesitate now, asI did then, at the attempt to'give 
my vision utterance. Never were words so beggared 
for‘an‘ abridged translation of any Scripture of Na- 
ture. 

We stood on the verge of a precipice more: than 
three thousand feet in hight—a sheer granite wall, 
whiose terrible perpendicular distance baffled all 
visual computation. Its‘ foot was hidden ‘among 
hazy green spicule—thiey ‘ might be tender spears of 
grass catching the slant sun on upheld:aprons of cob- 
web, or giant pines whose tops that sun first’ gilt be- 
fore hé'made gold of all the Valley. 

There faced us another wall like dtr dwn. How 
far off it might be we could only guess. When Na- 
ture’s lightniiig hits’ a man fair and square; it splits 
his yard-stick. On’ recovering ‘ from this’ stroke, 
mathematicians’ have’ ascertained the ‘width'of’ the 
Valley to vary between:half a mile arid -‘five miles. 
Where we stood the width‘is' about two. 

‘ T'gaid‘a* wall like ‘our own ;' but as* yet “we could 
not’ kiow’ that’ certainly,‘ for'of our own ‘we s#w 
notliitig. Our’ eyes ‘seemed’ spellboitid: to’ the tre- 


‘metidous precipice ‘which stood * smiling; ‘not ‘frown- 


ing’ at us, in’ all the serene radiance’ of a’ snbw-white 
granite’ Boodh—broadly btrnitig; rather’ than’ glis- 
teriitig, ini the white-lot splendors of the sétting sun. 
From that sun, clear back to the avant-courter trace 
of purple twilight flushing the eastern sky-rim—yes, 
asifit were the very butment ofthe eternally blue 
Californian heaven—ran that‘ wall, always'sheer as 
the plummet, without 4 visible’ break through which 
squirrel might climb or sparrow fly—so broad that'it 


‘was just faint-lined like the paper on which I write’ by 
‘the loftiest ‘waterfall in the “world—so lofty ‘that ‘its 


very breadth could not dwarf it, wlifle the mighty 
pines and Douglas firs which: grew all along its edge 
seemed liké mere cilia on the granite lid of thé Great 
Valley’s upgazing eye. In the first astonishment: 

the view, we took the whole battlement at a swee 

and seemed: to see an unbroken sky-line ; but as ec- 
stasy gave way to examination, we discovered how 
greatly some portions of the precipice surpassed our 


‘{mmediate #7s-a-v78 in hight. 


' First, a little east of our off-look, there’ projected 
boldly into the Valley from the dominant line of the 
base a square stupendous tower that might have 


‘been hewn by the diamond adzes of thé Genii’ for a 


second Babel-experiment, in expectance of the 
wrath of AHah. Here and there ‘the tools had’ left 
a faint scratch, only deep as the width of Broadway 
and a bagatelle of five hundred feet in length; but 
that detracted no-moré’‘ from’ the unblemished four- 
square contour of the-entire mass ‘than’ a. pin-mark 
from the.symmetry ofa door-post. <A city might 
have been built on its grand flat top. And, Oh! the 
gorgeous masses of light and shadow which ‘the fall- 
ing sun cast on it—the shadows like great waves, 
the lights like their spumy ‘tops: and flying mist— 
thrown up from the heaving breast of a golden sea! 
In California at this season the dome of heaven ‘is 
cloudless; but I still dream of what must be done 
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for the bringing-out of Tu-toch-anula’s coronation- 
day majesties by the broken winter sky of fleece and 
fire. The hight of his precipice is nearly four thou- 
sand feet-perpendicular; his name is supposed to be 
that of the Valley’s tutelar deity. He also rejoices 
in a Spanish alias—some Mission Indian having at- 
tempted to translate by “Zl Capitan” the idea of di- 
vine authority implied in Tu-toch-anula. 

Far up the: Valley to the eastward there rose far 
above the rest.of the sky-line, and nearly five thou- 
sand ‘feet-above the Valley, a hemisphere of granite, 
capping the sheer-wall, without an apparent tree or 
shrub to hide its vast proportions. This we imme- 
diately: recognized as the famous To-coy-s, better 
known through Watkin’s photographs as the Great 
North Dome. I:am ignorant of the meaning of the 
former-name, but the latter is certainly appropriate. 
Betwen .Tu-toch-anula and the Dome, the wall rose 
here and there, into great pinnacles and towers, but 
its sky-line is far-more regular than that of. the 
southern. side, whers we were standing. 

We drew close to the edge of the precipice and 
looked: along over-our own wall up the Valley. Its 
contour -was.a rough curve from our.stand-point to a 
station opposite the North Dome, where the Valley 
dwindles to its least; width, so that. all the interme- 
diate crests.and pinnacles which topped the perpen- 
dicular. wall:stood within our vision like the teeth of 
a saw, Clear. and sharp-cut_against the blue sky. 
There is the same. plumb-line. uprightness in these 
mighty: precipices.as in those. of the opposite side; 
but.their front-is much more broken by bold prom- 
ontories, and»their tabular tops, instead of lying hor- 
izontal, slope up at an angle of forty-five degrees or 
more from the spot where we were standing, and 
make a succession of oblique prism-sections whose 
upper edges are between three and four thousand 
feet in hight. But the glory of this southern wall 
comes at the termination of our view opposite the 
North Dome. Here the precipice rises to the hight 
of nearly one sheer mile with a parabolic sky-line, 
and:its posterior surface is.as. elegantly rounded as 
an.acorn-;cup. From this. contoyr results a naked 
semi-cone of polished granite, whose face -would.cov- 
er. ane of qur smaller. Eastern counties, though its 
exquisite proportions make it seem a thing to hold 
in,the hollow. ofthe hand. A small pine-covered 

glacis of detritus lies at its foot, but. every yard above 
that.is bare of all life save the paleozoic memories 
which haye wrinkled the granite Colossus from the 
earliest; seethings of the fire-time. * * * 

Let-us leave the walls of the Valley to speak of 
the Valley itself, as seen from this great altitude. 
There lies asweep of emerald grass turned to. chrys- 
oprase by the slant-beamed sun—chrysoprase beau- 
tiful.enough.to have been the tenth foundation-stone 
of John’s apocalyptic heaven. Broad and fair just. 
beneath. us, it. narrows to a little strait. of green be- 
tween the butments that. uplift the giant domes. 
Far to the westward, widening more and more, it 
opens into the bosom of great mountain-ranges— 
into a field of perfect light, misty by its own excess 
into. an unspeakable. suffusion of glory created 
from.the.phosnix-pile of the dying sun. Here it lies 
almost as treeless as some rich old clover-mead ; 
yonder, its luxuriant smooth grasses give way to a 
dense wood of cedars, oaks, and pines. Not a liy- 
ing creature, either man or beast, breaks the visible 
silence of this inmost paradise; but for ourselves, 
standing at the precipice, petrified, as it were, rock 
on rock, the great world might well be running back 
in stone-and-grassy dreams to the hour when God 
had given him as yet but two daughters, the crag 
and the. clover. We were breaking into the sacred 
closet of Nature’s self-examination. What if, on 
considering herself, she should of a sudden, and us- 
ward unawares, determine to begin the throes of a 
new cycle—spout up remorseful lavas from her 
long-hardened conscience, and hurl us all skyward 
in a hot concrete with her unbosomed sins? Earth 
below was as motionless as the ancient heavens 
above, save for the shining serpent of the Merced, 
which silently to our ears threaded the middle of the 
grass, and twinkled his burnished back in the sun- 
set wherever for a er he glided out of the thetow 
of woods. i * * 

Here is the Yo-Semite Fall proper, or, in the In- 


‘ 





dian, “ Cho-looke.” By the most recent geological 
surveys this fall is credited with the astounding 
hight of twenty-eight hundred feet. At an early 
period the entire mass of water must have plunged 
that distance without break. At this day a single 
ledge of slant projection changes the headlong flood 
from cataract to rapids for about four hundred feet, 
but the unbroken upper fall is fifteen hundred feet, 
and the lower thirteen hundred. In the spring and 
early summer no more magnificent sight can be im- 
agined than the tourist obtains from a stand-point 
right in the midst of the spray, driven, as by a wind 
blowing thirty miles an hour, from the thundering 
basin of the lower fall. At all seasons Cho-loeke is 
the grandest mountain-waterfall in the known 
world. 

While Iam speaking of waterfalls; I@ me not 
omit “ Po-ho-no,” or “The Bridal Veil,” which was 
passed on the southern fde in our way to the second 
and about a mile above the first camp. As Tis-sa- 
ack was a good, so is Po-ho-no an evil spirit of the 
Indian mythology. This tradition is scientifically 
accounted for in the fact that many Indians have 
been carried over the fall by the tremendous current 
both of wind and water forever rushing down a 
canon, through which the stream breaks from its 
feeding-lake twelve or fifteen miles before it falls. 
The savage lowers his voice to a whisper and 
crouches trembling past Po-ho-no; while the very 
utterance of the name is so dreaded by him that the 
discoverers of the Valley obtained it with great 
difficulty. This fall drops on a heap of giant bowl- 
ders in one unbroken sheet of a thousand feet per- 
pendicular, thys being the next in hight among: all 
the Valley-cataracts to the Yo-Semite itself, and hay- 
ing a width of fifty feet. Its name of “The Bridal 
Veil” is one of the few successes in fantastic nomen- 
clature ; for, to one viewing it in profile, its snowy 
sheet, broken into the filmy silver lace of spray and 
falling quite free of the brow of the precipice, might 
well seem the veil worn by the earth at her granite 
wedding—no commemorator of any fifty years’ bag. 
atelle like the golden one, but crowning the one- 
millionth anniversary of her nuptials. 

On either side of the Po-ho-no the sky-line of the 
precipice is magnificently varied. The fall itself cuts 
adeep gorge into the crown of the battlement. On 
the south-west border of the fall stands a nobly bold, 
but nameless rock, three thousand feet in hight. Near 
by is Sentinel Rock, a solitary truncate pinnacle, 
towering to thirty-three hundred feet. A little far- 
ther are “ Eleachas,” or “ The Three Brothers,” flush 
with the front-surface of the precipice, but their 
upper posterior or bounding-planes tilted in three 
tiers, which reach a hight of thirty-four hundred and 
fifty feet. 

-One of the loveliest places in the Valley is the 
shore of. Lake Ah-wi-yah—a crystal pond of several 
acres in extent, fed by the north fork of the Valley- 
stream, and lying right at the mouth of the narrow 
strait between the North and South Domes. By 
this tranquil water we pitched our third camp, and 
when the rising sun began to shine through the 
mighty cleft before us, the play of color and chairos- 
curo on its rugged walls was something for which an 
artist. apt to oversleep himself might well have sat 
up all the night. No such precaution was needed 
by ourselves. Painters, sages, and gentlemen at 


, |large, all turned out by dawn; for the studies were 


grander, the grouse and quail plentier, and the but- 
terflies more gorgeous than we found in any other 
portion of the Valley. After passing the great cleft 
eastward, I found the river more enchanting at 
every step. Iwas obliged to penetrate in this di- 
rection entirely on foot—clambering between 
squared blocks of granite dislodged from the wall 
beneath the North Dome, any one of which might 
have been excavated into a commodious church, and 
discovering, for the pains cost by a reconnoisance of 
five miles, some of the loveliest shady stretches of 
singing water and some of the finest minor water- 
falls in our American scenery. 

Our last camp was pitched among the crags and 
forests behind the South Dome—where the Middle 
Fork descends through two successive waterfalls, 
which, in apparent breadth and volume, far surpass 
Cho-looke, while the loftiest is nearly as high as Po- 





ho-no. About three miles west of the Domes, the 
south wall of the Valley is interrupted by a deep 
canon leading in a nearly southeast direction.— 
Through this canon comes the Middle Fork, and 
along its banks lies our course to the great “ Pi-wi- 
ack” (senselessly Englished as “ Vernal”) and the 
Nevada Falls. For three miles from our camp op- 
posite the Yo-Semite Fall the canon is threaded by 
a trail practicable for horses. At its- termination we 
dismounted, sent back our animals, and, strapping 
their loads upon our own shoulders, struck nearly 
eastward by a path only less rugged than the track- 
less crags around us. In some places we were com- 
pelled to squeeze sideways through a narrow crevice 
in the rocks, at imminent danger to our burden of 
blankets and camp-kettles; in others we became 
quadrupedal, scrambling up acclivities with which 
the bald main precipice had made but slight com- 
promise. But for our light marching order—our 
only dress being knee-boots, hunting-shirt, and 
trowsers—it would have been next to impossible to 
reach our goal at all. 

But none of us regretted pouring sweat or strained 
sinews, when, at the end of our last terrible climb, 
we stood upon the oozy sod which is brightened 
into eternal emerald by the spray of Pi-wi-ack. Far 
below our slippery standing steeply sloped the walls 
of the ragged chasm down which the snowy river 
charges roaring after its first headlong plunge; an 
eternal rainbow flung its shimmering arch across 
the mighty caldron at the base of the fall; and 
straight before us in one unbroken leap came down 
Pi-wi-ack from a granite shelf nearly four hundred feet 
in hight and sixty feet in perfectly horizontal width. 
Some enterprising speculator, who has since ceased 
to take the original seventy-five cents’ toll, a few 
years ago built a substantial set of rude ladders 
against the perpendicular wall over which Pi-wi-ack 
rushes. We found it still standing, and climbed the 
dizzy hight in a shower of spray, so close to the 
edge of the fall that we could almost wet our hands 
initsrim. Once at the top, we found that Nature 
had been as accommodating to the sight-seer as man 
himself; for the ledge we landed on was a perfect 
breastwork, built from the receding precipices on 
either side of the canon to the very crown of the 
cataract. The weakest nerves need not have trem- 
bled, when once within the parapet, on the smooth, 
flat rampart, and looking down into the tremendous 
boiling chasm whence we had just climbed. 

Above Pi-wi-ack the river runs for a mile at the 
bottom of a granite cradle, sloping upward from it 
on each side at an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
in great tabular masses slippery as ice, without a 
crevice in them for thirty yards at a stretch where 
even the scraggiest manzanita may catch hold and 
grow. This tilted formation, broken here and there 
by spots of scanty alluvium and stunted pines, con- 
tinues upward till it intersects the posterior cone of 
the South Dome on one side and a colossal castella- 
ted precipice onthe other—creating thus the very 
typical landscape of sublime desolation. The shining 
barrenness of these rocks, and the utter nakedness 
of that vast glittering dome which hollows the 
heavens beyond them, cannot be conveyed by any 
metaphor to a reader knowing only the wood- 
crowned slopes of the Alleghany chain. 

Climbing between the stunted pines and giant 
blocks along the stream’s immediate margin—get- 
ting glimpses here and there of the snowy fretwork - 
of churned water which laced the higher rocks, and 
the black whirls which spun in the deep pits of the 
roaring bed beneath us—we came at last to the base 
of “ Yo-wi-ye,” or Nevada Fall. 

This is the most voluminous, and next to Pi-wi- 
ack, perhaps, the most beautiful of the Yo-Semite 
cataracts. Its beauty is partly owing to the sur- 
rounding rugged grandeur which contrasts it, partly 
to its great hight (eight hundred feet), and surpass- 
ing volume, but mainly to its exquisite and unusual 
shapes. It falls from a precipice the highest portion 
of whose face is as smoothly perpendicular as the 
wall overleapt by Pi-wi-ack; but invisibly beneath 
its snowy flood a ledge slants sideways from the 
cliff about a hundred feet below the crown of the 
fall, and at an angle of about thirty degrees from the 
plumb-line. Over this ledge the water is deflected 
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upon one side and spread like a half-open fan to the 
width of nearly two hundred feet. 


At the base of Yo-wi-ye we seem standing in a 
cul-de-sac of Nature’s grandest labyrinth. Look 
where we will, impregnable battlements hem us in. 
We gaze at the sky from the bottom of a savage 
granite barathrum, whence there is no escape but 
return through the chinks and over the crags of an 
Old-World convulsion. We are at the end of the 
stupendous series of Yo-Semite effects ; eight hun- 
dred feet above us, could we climb there, we should 
find the silent causes of power. There lie the broad, 
still pools that hold the reserved affluence of the 
snow-peaks; thence might we see, glittering like 
diamond lances in the sun, the eternal snow-peaks 
themselves. But these would still be as far above 
us as we stood below Yo-wi-ye on the lowest valley- 
bottom whence we came. Even from Inspiration 
Point, where our trail first struck the battlement, we 
could see far beyond the Valley to the rising sun, 
towering mightily above Tis-sa-ack herself, the ever- 
lasting snow-forehead of Castle Rock, his crown’s 
serrated edge cutting the sky at the topmost hight 
of the Sierra. We had spoken of reaching him—of 
holding converse with the King of all the Giants. 
This whole weary way have we toiled since then— 
and we know better now. Have we endured all 
these pains only to learn still deeper Life’s saddest 
lesson—“ Climb forever and there is still an Inac- 
cessible ?” 

Wetting our faces with the melted treasure of 
Nature’s topmost treasure-house, Yo-wi-ye answers 
us ere we turn back from the Yo-Semite’s last pre- 
cipice toward the haunts of men :— 

“Ye who cannot go to the Highest, lo, the High- 
est comes down to you!” 


NEWS-FISHINGS. 


Editor to News-Fisher.—W hat haye you brought us 
this week ? 

News-Fisher.—A. string of indifferent fish, which I 
caught in the newspaper-pond, to which you are wel- 
come if they will serve your purpose. 

Editor.—W ell, tell me what you have. 


News-Fisher.—Here is an item about the Japanese 
Ambassadors now visiting Paris. It is stated by a 
letter writer that of all the wonders they have seen 
in that wonderful city, the one which has most as- 
tonished them is La Pommerais’s trial. “Their in- 
terpreter read to them daily the reports of the pro- 
ceedings, which occupied the court ten days. They 
supposed that La Pommerais must be a prince, or at 
least some very illustrious personage ; and when they 
were told that he was an obscure medical practi- 
tioner, of no social standing, they could not bring 
themselves to understand how it could be necessary 
to lose six or eight months in a preliminary investiga- 
tion, to cite some hundred witnesses, and to spend 
upwards of a weck in hearing experts, doctors, etc., 
all about the life of a simple individual. In our 
country, they said, justice is much more expeditious. 
A man is accused of a crime; his bowels are ripped 
up, and there isan end of it. If heis guilty, somuch 
the better; and ifinnocent, so much the worse for 
him ; but there is no great harm done. This Euro- 
pean respect for human life has, however, struck the 
principal Ambassador as a thing worthy to make a 
note of, and he has addressed a report to the Tycoon 
on the subject.” 

HERE is another item about the neighbors of the 
Japanese, which indicates that they feel neighborly 
toward the people of this country. The Chinese 
Government having been notified by Mr. Burlingame, 
U. 8. Minister to China, that the pirate Alabama 
was cruising near the Chinese coast, immediately is- 
sued a proclamation forbidding her to enter the ports 
of that country. Prince Kung, Chinese Secretary of 
State, has notified the gencrals and governors of 
maritime provinces, not to permit any vessel intend- 
ing to injure American shipping, to come into any 
port. The Prince says in his letter to the American 
Minister, that “ by the rebellion of the Southern por- 
tion of the United States against their government, 
your country is placed very much in the same posi- 





tion that China is, whose seditious subjects are now 
in revolt against her.” 


THERE is a bill before the House of Representa- 
tives “further to regulate the carriage of passengers 
in steamships and other vessels,” which is intended to 
remedy cerfain evils which have become very fla- 
grant. For example, the steamer Champion, which 
sailed from New York on the 16th of April last, for 
San Francisco, is a vessel of 1,419 tons; yet upon 
her were crowded eight hundred and ten passengers. 
By law each steerage passenger on a steamship is en- 
titled to eighteen superficial feet of room ; but in the 
Champion’s steerage were put four hundred and 
twenty-four persons, and each had only a little over 
two feet 6f space! The American Consul at Aspin- 
wall, whe caused accurate measurements to be made, 
remarks," had the passengers been piled in a solid 
mass, one on top of the other, they would have filled 
more than half the whole space between the floor 
and the deck-room.” There were four hundred and 
fourteen adults in the steerage, but only two hun- 
dred and forty-seven berths, so that a large number 
of the unfortunates had either to lie upon the deck 
or to stand up. The Consul further declares that 
the machinery of the Champion is very light for so 
heavy a vessel, and ill adapted to her use. 

On Wednesday night, the new and beautiful 
Steamboat Berkshire, running between New York 
and Hudson, took fire when about two miles above 
Poughkeepsie, and burned to the water’s edge. The 
cargo was partly hay and other combustible material, 
and in five minutes from the first alarm of fire the 
boat was enveloped in flames. The captain, engi- 
neer, pilot, and other officers, appear to have behaved 
with coolness and energy in this terrible emergency, 
and the boat was headed for shore and beached in 
about three feet of water at her bow. She had two 
hundred passengers aboard, and of these about forty 
are supposed to have perished in the flames, or by 
drowning. The fire is said by some to have caught 
from the explosion of a kerosene lamp; but the 
more probable cause is the careless use of cigars and 
pipes near the hay which covered the deck. 

At the Republican or Union Convention, which 
assembled in Baltimore on the 7th inst., Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated by acclamation for re#lection. 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee was nominated for 
Vice-President. Ratification meetings have been 
held in many of the large cities. The Con- 
vention took quite radical ground in respect to the 
war, slavery, Monroe doctrine, etc. The speech of 
Dr. Breckenridge, a southern clergyman, tempora- 
ry chairman, was significant. He declared that the 
whole power of the Government, both in peace and 
war should be used to extinguish slavery. “Slavery 
is contrary to the highest interests of all men and of 
all governments, contrary to the spirit of the Christ- 
ian religion, and incompatible with the natural rights 
of men.” 

Grant and Lee are still hammering or digging 
(it is difficult to tell which word is most appropri- 
ate) at each other, within a few miles of the Rebel 
capital—with no decisive results the past week. 


ENGLISH papers make many comments upon the 
late battles in Virginia ; but it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether they, on the whole, think the battles 
fought thus far augur ultimate success to the Union 
forces, or the reverse. They however generally 
agree in acknowledging the ability of General Grant, 
and the bravery of the Northern troops. 

SPEAKING of Grant, brings to mind a paragraph 
taken from a Richmond paper, which reads thus: 
“ Tt is time for us all to cease speculations as to Grant's 
movements, and attend to the facts. He hasbeen offer- 
ing fight when we thought he was retreating, and 
retreating when we thought he was offering fight ; he 
has been advancing when he was whipped, and heading 
up stream when he had every reason to hurry down. 
He has gone by the military rule of contrariness, 
and has always disappointed us whenever we supposed 
that he was acting sensibly or consistently with him- 
self. We suppose that he has come to the final fight 
at last; though, warned by experience, we express 
the opinion with becoming doubt.” 

THE rams supposed to have been built for the Rebe} 
Government by the Messrs. Laird, haye been final- 


ly purchased by the English government, thus end- 
ing one cause of controversy and apprehension. 


THE women’s movement for abstaining from for- 
eign luxuries appears to steadily progress. The 
NV. Y. Tribune in a late paragraph says: 

“The movement, begun by ladies of this city, to 
abstain, as far as possible, from the use of foreign 
products, and to introduce economy, generally, in 
style of dress and liying, is assuming a positive form 
in various parts of the country. Here the associa- 
tion has opened rooms in Great Jones-street, and la- 
dies of high social standing, whose energy and zeal 
will be sure to accomplish their object, and whose 
example will be certain to be followed, have taken the 
work in hand. Its importance grows more manifest 
the more it is discussed, and the practical difficulties 
and objections which, at the outset, it seemed a little 
difficult to meet, are rapidly yielding before the ear- 
nest determination of women who recognize the duty 
of doing all in their power to aid the country in its 
hour of trial. How much it may be aided by the 
contemplated reform grows plainer every day, as all 
its various relations are unfolded; that it will not 
merely prevent the expenditure of money abroad, 
but will insure its profitable investment at home in 
the development of our own resources, in the encour- 
agement of our own industry, in the fostering of 
native talent and skill, and in rendering the republic 
more independent than it has ever been of foreign 
fabrics, of foreign fashions, and of foreign influences.” 

Editor —That will do, Mr. Fisher. Keep the 
rest till another time, or throw them back into 
the pond, as you think best. 





CHESTER W. BurRNHAM, a pleasant little fellow of 
eight years, died at Oneida Community, May 20. 








Tne Latest New Worp.—A newspaper corres- 
pondent with the Army of the Potomac, reports the 
following advance on “ skedaddle” in the word line: 


A 6th Corps staff officer dismounted near me a 
moment ago. I inquired where he had been riding. 
He informed me that he had been sent out on a gen- 
eral “scyugle;” that he had “scyugled” along the 
front, where the Johnnies “scyugled” a bullet 
through his clothes ; that on his return he “ scyugled” 
an ice-house ; that he should “scyugle” his servant, 
who, by the way, had just “ scyugled” three fat chick- 
ens, for a supply of ice; that after he had “ scyugled” 
his dinner he proposed to “scyugle” a nap—and 
closed by asking how I “scyugled.” The word 
originated at these headquarters, and is supposed to 
be derived from two Greek words. Army libraries 
do not contain “ Liddell and Scott,” or I should en- 
deavor to ascertain what the two wordsare. The 
word “scyugle,” it will be perceived has any mean- 
ing any one chooses to attach to it; has not only a 
variety, but a contrariety of meanings. It is synony- 
mous with “ gobble” and with “skedaddle,” “is used 
for any other word and for want of any other word. 
To fully define it would reguire the 39 volumes the 
German savant gave to a discussion of Greek parti- 
cles. : 

“Scyugle” is respectfully commended to persons 
curious and learned in orthoépy. The general public 
is at the same time informed with a smack of Del- 
phic oracularity which 1t is hoped will be apprecia- 
ted, that newspaper correspondents with the army 
being “scyuglers,” “scyugle !” 


UNCLE SAM AND AUNT SAM. 
Oneida, June 8, 1864. 
Mr. Eprror:—It is well to know sometimes that 
your shots hit and tell. Your story of the quarrel 
between Uncle Sam and Aunt Sam seems to suit all 
T hear of, inside the Community and out. 


genuine woman’s notion? The expression is almost 
exactly equivalent to “ Petticoat government.” Aunt 
Sam ought to have adopted the crinoline (compound- 
ed of cotton and steel) as her flag-device. 
J. H. N. 





QUESTION FOR QUESTION. 
Outsider —What will you do if the Community 
should break up ? 
Communist.—W hat will you do if the world should 





break up? 


By the way, is not the idea that “ Cotton is king” a 





